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AN EASTER AVENUE 


By Vivian Yeiser Laramore 
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The secret of the spring, 


Is mine, for in my wakin?, heart 


The risen Lord behold. 
Is not more glad than I. 
For where the stone is rolled away 


To seal an empty tomb. 


The Easter lilies bloom, 
Each one a voice of deathless life 


I see the Savior stand, 


A hundred robins sing. 
And where they laid my Lord I know 


The lily from the sod. 
Before the tomb I turn away, 
The golden butterfly 
Amon, the laughing, leaves of sprin3, 


As Mary did of old, 
And with the seein’, eyes of faith 


I am in league with all that lifts 
“Uy 


I am an Easter avenue 
I am an Easter avenue; 
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It takes faith to 
follow a vision 


And They Saw 


By Gladys Hasty Carroll 


ERHAPS Enid Farley was not beau- 
tiful, very likely she was not even 
pretty; but since it was her fortune to 

look her best in twilight, she was actually 
lovely in the twilight of her Commencement 
day. Her dress was white and the collegiate 
gown trailing from the loop of her arms was 
black; her eyes were like the first spring 
pansies, and because she 
was standing on the east 
corner of the piazza of the 
little house on Hemple 
street, a new moon hung 
over her right shoulder. 
She was smiling a cool, 
brave smile at Gregory. 

“Truly I’m __ right, 
Greg. Truly. You'll 
see.” 

Despite the dress and 
the gown and her eyes 
and the new moon, Greg- 
ory did not believe her, 
but in that smile he rec- 
ognized his defeat. 

“You promise, Enid, 
that if you don’t get on 
—if you change your 
mind - 

“Yes, Greg, dear. If 
]don't. get: on—if I 
change my mind _ 

He kissed her twice 
and then turned away 
sharply and went down 
the street. Gregory was 
tall and fair and good to 
see, and his own black 
collegiate gown was slung 
over his arm. 

“Dear Greg,” said Enid softly, her eyes 
following him, ‘‘dear Greg.’ But the cool, 
brave smile was still on her lips. 

In her room a few minutes later, she sat 
on the floor by a window and looked up the 
straight street to a radiant corner of the cam- 
pus of Raymond college. With her diploma 
in a ribbon-tied roll beside her, she put her 
dark, pointed little chin in her hands and 
faced things as they were. 

Childhood on Hemple street had been 


sweet, even for a little orphan girl. Cookies 


“Not dressmaking,” Enid had cor- 


rected them. 


had been crisp in a crockery jar, succeeding 
babies had been sweet on her aunt’s neat lap, 
and even mud pies had been patches of drab 
to be planted with curious shell chips and 
flower petals. Girlhood at high school had 
been happy. Classmates had liked her as 
she had liked them; the patient, tired eyes of 
teachers had widened and glinted when they 
had reached her, and 
there had been one small 
room of pictures and stat- 
uary where she had been 
able to go freely when 
something, she rarely 
knew exactly what, had 
made her restless. 

Then, because Enid 
was only sixteen, because 
Raymond college smiled 
conveniently from the end 
of the home street, and 
because other daughters 
of Barry City had spent 
four years there and had 
come out poised for Barry 
City society and fitted 
for employment in Barry 
City schools and offices, 
the Turners had good- 
naturedly pinched the 
family purse until their 
Enid had worn a cap and 
gown as prophetic of suc- 
cess as any on the cam- 
pus. However, they had 
not reckoned with the fact 
that Enid was not quite 
like other Barry City 
girls; that colleges are 
built to lay finger upon 
the vague dreams of youth and to give them 
form and scope; and that Raymond college, 
on that count, at least, was worthy of its great 
name. In her junior year Enid knew, as well 
as she knew the brown sugar fudge recipe, 
that she did not want to be a worker in an 
office, or a teacher, even that she did not care 
whether or not she was acceptable in Barry 
City’s society by virtue of the dates and con- 
jugations that she had memorized. In her 
senior year, Enid knew the clear points of 
light in the gray eyes of her dean, and the 
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pale distinction between white and ivory, and 
the closing lines of Whitman’s lilac poem. 
She knew that because of her love for it and 
because of her keenness of vision she was 
meant for artistry. She also knew that, be- 
cause of her natural gift for analyzing person- 
ality, her sense of color and her knowledge 
of fabrics, her form of artistry must be the 
designing of beautiful things to make individ- 
ual women and children seem the more lovely 
parts of themselves. Eagerly she had ex- 
plained all this to her family a few weeks ago 
and they had listened, their eyes on her. 

Mr. Turner had been quizzical, incredu- 
lous; the girl liked to hear her- 
self talk. 

“‘Dressmaking? I never knew 
you were such a hand with the 
needle, my dear.” 

Mrs. Turner had been irri- 
tated, peremptory. 

“‘Nonsense, Enid. What put 
such an idea into your head? 
What do you think your educa- 
tion is for? I guess you'll get 
something better than that, with 
all your learning. Your uncle 
and I can pull a few strings if we 
have to.” 

“Not dressmaking,’ Enid had 
corrected them. In a_ lovely 
cloud of a cheap blue cotton 
dress. she had held a basket of 
flowers that she and Greg had 
gathered. She had been patient, 
not expecting them to understand 
just at first. “‘Not dressmaking 
at all. I mean—somehow I ¢an 
tell when I see people—their 
eyes and their chins and _ their 
hands—what kind of people they 
really are and what colors and 
textures and lines they must wear 
to be bits of loveliness walking 
around. It’s almost like paint- 
ing. I want grandmothers to be 
grandmothers, with apple-blos- 
som faces, maybe, and memories mysterious 
in the folds of their dresses. There are big 
establishments in New York—though Dean 
Carey says that because I want people lovely, 
more than smart, I should be different from 
the rest Oh, maybe it sounds a little 
silly, but it’s beautiful to me; and I don't 
want to tie myself to any other sort of work 
—the teaching and all.”’ 

In her blue cotton frock, with the basket 
of flowers, she must have looked very young 


indeed, for Mr. Turner had looked at her 


Louise 


with that gentle amusement that had been in 
his eyes when she had read poetry of her own 
composition years before, and Mrs. Turner 
had put down her sewing with that exasper- 
ated, determined air that often had meant 
the doing of penance. 

““New York, Enid, is hundreds and hun- 
dreds of miles away, and how on earth you 
know what queer businesses people have there 
or how you think you could get together 
money enough to go and find out, I’m sure 
I don’t know. You live in Barry City and 
your uncle and I have managed to give you 
an education and get you ready for decent, 
respectable work that you can get 
a good salary for. Now it’s your 
part to show what you can do. 
You're a good girl, Enid, but 
your head has always been in the 
clouds.”’ 

“Oh, Aunt Clara, you can’t 
know how beautiful it is up there, 
where salary doesn’t matter 
nearly so much as doing what 
you know you were meant to do, 
because you love to do it.” 

Her aunt had seemed touched 
by that, but she was filled with 
what she considered a necessary 
severity. 

“Tf your uncle and I had felt 
that money didn’t matter there 
wouldn't have been any way to 
send you to school. You're 
welcome to whatever we ve done, 
child, and you know it; but you 
ought to begin to realize that you 


have responsibilities too. What 
about Louise here>? She'll be 
out of high school soon. Don’t 


you want to help her to get 
somewhere >” 

Until then Enid had not no- 
ticed Louise, curled up on the 
davenport, absorbed in her book: 
but now their eyes had met. 
Enid’s eyes were dark as pansies 
and as full of unspeakable things—a dream- 
ers eyes; Louise’s eyes were blue and clear 
as turquoise, alight with the often too ardent 
affection of a child for an older girl. 

“Yes, Aunt Clara,’’ Enid had said with 
whimsy in her eyes and on her lips. “I want 
to help Louise to get into the clouds too.” 
Then from the door she had turned and had 
spoken again. ‘‘Oh, you don’t. understand; 
you don’t understand at all! But please 
believe that I appreciate all that you have 
done for me. Some day I shall repay you, 
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Truly. 


if you will let me have my way. 
You'll see.”’ 


GITTING there by the little window of 
her room Enid remembered that those 
were the words with which she had earnestly 
answered all the arguments that had been 
laid before her during the last three weeks: 
“Truly. You'll see.’’ Her uncle’s kindly, 
worried suggestions over the grapefruit in the 
morning or over his paper at night. Her 
aunt’s steadily increasing exasperation. The 
friendly, reasonable talk of her old high 
school teachers, showing sample contracts. 
The logic of Mr. Macumber—the great Mr. 
Macumber, gentleman of next door—who 
would gladly take Mr. Turner’s niece into 
his office and train her for an invaluable 
private secretary. Even the tearfulness of 
Louise of the turquoise eyes and keen sensi- 
tiveness to the shadow that lay round about. 

“No, I can’t. I can’t at all. There is 
this big thing that I want so to do, that I 
mean to do, and shall do as soon as I can. 
Don’t you see that I can’t sign contracts? 
Don’t you see, Mr. Macumber, that I cannot 
take your training unless I am to stay with 
you? When my chance comes I want to be 
free and ready to take it. And when I have 
taken it, after a little while, you will all be 
glad I did. Truly. You'll see.” 

“You'd think she was called to the min- 
istry, at least,” Mrs. Turner had sniffed, 
tried out of self-control. 

Enid even repeated this assurance to Greg- 
ory Hargreaves, for four years her classmate 
and comrade, and suddenly, now, her lover. 

“But not yet, Greg. You're off for that 
Master’s degree, remember, with a year 
abroad for good measure. I will not drag 
you back. You're going to have your two 
free years to do things. In the meantime, so 
am I, Oh, I know you've clear sailing, and 
[’ve such a fog that I can’t see the least ray 
ahead; but by the time you're ready for me 
I'll have had my chance somehow. ‘Truly. 
You'll see.”’ 

Stull, nobody had been able to see any- 
thing other than foolhardiness in a girl’s re- 
fusing to accept offers of pleasant employ- 
ment in her own city because she had such 
faith that an opening would be made for her 
to do a strange and uncharted type of work 
toward which she had felt drawn. So Enid 
Farley had gone through the few college 
weeks that remained, with her eyes and her 
smile a little braver than her heart, to be 
sure, and shaking her head gratefully at her 
aunt and Greg and the high school teachers 


and Mr. Macumber. So, on Commence- 
ment day she had taken her degree, had 
burned behind her the bridge that was Greg- 
ory, at least for the year that he would be 
abroad, had gone up the back stairs to her 
room, and had sat with her pointed little chin 
in her hands to face things as they were. 

She got to her feet after a while and 
shaking out her red-brown hair, began to 
get ready for bed. She was Enid Farley, 
a girl with education and courage and a 
knowledge of the good things that she 
wanted to give and to get out of life. Smil- 
ing, she turned out the flickering gas light a 
few minutes later, and slid into the bed from 
the head of it, like a child. The new moon, 
setting just outside the window, hung over her 
right shoulder. 


TPHREE mornings later the card, “‘Sub- 
stitute Waitress Wanted, No Experience 
Required,” had disappeared from the win- 
dow of the respectable if shabby little Horton 
restaurant on Oak street; and the new girl, 
her peach wool jacket and tam flung over a 
nail, was running her fingers through a pile of 
linen in a vain search for an apron without 
crumpled corners. 

‘Certain you've got the idea this’s no reg- 
‘lar job? Off an’ on like, you understand, 
when somebody’s vacationin’, like now?” 
The long, lean Mr. Horton had said this, 
opening a greasy notebook and reaching for 
the red, white, and blue pencil behind his ear. 
“Course you won’t be wuth so much as the 
rest of ’em.”” 

““Darned if you ain’t that odd one of the 
Turner’s,”” the short, fat Mr. Horton had 
said, patting his shaking sides. ‘‘Been doin’ 
time up on the hill, ‘less I’m wrong. Well, 
Joe, I bet she’s got ’way too much learnin’ 
in her head to remember whether old Bolt’s 
widder orders blueb’ry or custard. Give 
her a little somethin’ and let her run, though. 
Short job.” 

That was the way that Enid was engaged 
to serve as waitress at the Horton restaurant, 
being finally offered the wage of ten dollars 
a week and tips. She looked up from tying 
on an apron which after all had one crum- 
pled corner, and smiled at them. 

“Of course I understand—mutually no 
obligations!”” Then she tucked her young 
fingers under the crisply covered elbow of 
the hard-faced head waitress. ‘‘Now, if 
you'll tell me things once, I’m sure I'll re- 
member. Just where do I go for what?” 

Because of the pink little hollow low on 
Enid’s cheek—not a dimple, but a pink little 
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hollow—the line of her chin, and her eyes 
that were like spring pansies, the hard-faced 
head waitress almost smiled back and made 
the beginning of restaurant work far easier 
for Enid than it might have been. As a mat- 
ter of fact, everything about that summer’s 
work was made very much easier than it 
might have been. Not Enid’s closest friend, 
and least of all Enid herself, could have said 
that it was really difficult, this college girl’s 
spending hot weeks serving food at the tables 
in Horton’s restaurant. 
But Enid’s eyes and 
cheeks and chin, and 
particularly Enid’s 
happy, friendly 
thoughts were the 
things that held the 
match to the fuse of 
good fortune—Enid, 
who made her fellow 
workers kindly; Enid, 
who led her family 
into accepting her un- 
reasonableness at least 
resignedly, since wait- 
resses were not quite 
unrespected in Hemple 
street; and Enid, who 
put so much of herself 
into even this work that 
out of it came the per- 
fect thing. 


Enid carried in . . 


THE three tables in the south corner of 
the dining room fell to the lot of the new 
girl because they were the farthest from the 
kitchen, farthest from the player piano, with 
windows that opened upon a dingy little brick 
walk that lay between the restaurant and the 
towering building of the bank next door. 
““Get me! this’s none of my work,” the 
head waitress had told Enid earnestly. 
“Rule of the joint that subs pull the bone. 
You'll have a whole lot of foot work, and 
nobody that'll sit here would tip much as a 


match. If you get any floatin’ ideas for 
givin’ the corner class, go to it. I’m bettin’ 
on you.” 


So it was that Horton’s evolved a Dutch 
corner. Word ran about that the little res- 
taurant on Oak street had a few tables 
screened off with canvas stenciled with wind- 
mills—a few tables that faced a straggling 
brick path lined with potted tulips, a few 
tables laid with blue-and-white checked ging- 
ham cloth in the morning, shining black cloth 
stamped in orange and blue at noon, and 
coarse, unbleached linen with fringe at night 


. some very red tulips 


—a few tables waited on by a quiet, pansy- 
eyed girl in crisp Dutch cap. (Few knew 
how bare were Enid Farley’s once excep- 
tionally attractive room and the plant box 
under her window; how late Enid sat up in 
that bare room every night to keep the details 
of the Dutch corner exquisite.) So it was 
that the Blue Flower Lady first came to Hor- 
ton’s late one sunny morning in July. 

“Lettuce leaves, please; some fresh fruits 
sliced; a few crackers; and iced tea.”’ 

While old Fritz, 
grumbling, took his 
time in filling the un- 
usual order, Enid 
daintily carried in, on 
her sky-blue tray, some 
very red and cheerful 
tulips in a clear glass 
vase and set them on a 
corner of the gingham 
cloth. 


“Right.” 
“Quite right,” 
agreed Enid in _ her 


clear young voice, nod- 
ding her . organdy- 
crowned head. 

Then she brought in 
the lettuce leaves, four 
of them pale and crisp 
on a_ shining plate 
(Enid wished it were 
not the heavy white 
Horton crockery, but her ingenuity had not 
extended to china); the fruit, orange in thin 
disks, pineapple in hard cubes, and a sprink- 
ling of berries; the crackers in a neat pyra- 
mid; and the iced tea amber-colored and 
tinkling in a tall glass. 

“Still right,’’ said the Blue Flower Lady. 

And, “‘Still quite right,” Enid nodded 
gravely. 

For a minute or two after she had turned 
away to the three high school girls settling 
themselves with much scrambling and laugh- 
ter at her next table, Enid could feel the 
Blue Flower Lady’s glance following her. 
Then came the ring of spoon against glass 
and she was free to snatch a minute’s study 
of this person whose peculiar appreciation 
she sensed so keenly. A small woman; a 
gray style of woman—French gray, cool and 
clear and arresting. A blue-eyed woman 
with a big, queer, blue flower like an enor- 
mous poppy soft on her left sleeve. Quietly 
Enid set a screen between the table with the 
very red tulip and the one where the three 
high school girls were having a scuffle for the 
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possession of the prim menu card with its 
little wooden shoe tracks straggling across. 
The Blue Flower Lady caught her eye and 
nodded over the thin stream of Russian dress- 
ing that she was pouring from a silver jar 
that she had brought in her tapestry bag. 


“Thanks, my dear, so much.” 
My dear! 
“Baby talk, is it?’’ Chickie Harradon, 


swinging down the room and overhearing, 
was so amazed that she shifted a heavy tray 
from one of her hard little hands to the other 
without noticing the feat at all. “A swell, 
too, I guess—just has the way with her. 


Top line tip, Ned. Watch it.” 


But when Enid gathered up the plate 
with its one lettuce leaf and the little dish 
with its toppling crackers there was no tip at 
all; at least, there was no silver. 

“Tough,” said Chickie sympathetically. 
““Must have forgot.” 

Enid found the queer flower lying limply 
beside the empty glass. Remembering the 
glance and brief words of understanding and 
respect which they had exchanged, she did 
not believe that the Blue Flower Lady had 


forgotten. 


HE remainder of the day danced by, 

and in the evening Enid, sitting by the 
dining table under the lamp, had time to 
write a long, merry letter to Greg. Before 
she had quite finished, Mrs. Turner, returning 
from a walk, brought in Miss Haley, the 
teacher of Latin most beloved of Enid in 
high school days. 

“Enid, dear child, how do you do!” 

““Miss Haley, it is so very good to see 
you! ‘Take my chair here by the window.” 

“But don’t peek at that letter to Greg, 
Miss Haley!’ warned Louise, running true to 
her romantic fifteen years. 

A little laughter and confusion followed; 
then suddenly they were all seated about the 
table and Enid realized that pressure was 
again being brought to bear. The last va- 
cancy in the high school faculty was in the 
Latin department and was to be filled at the 
committee meeting that night. All of the 
candidates were young women from out of 
town and possessed only fair recommenda- 
tions. Enid, with Miss Haley and old Mr. 
Thomas behind her, could have the position 
for only the offering of her name within the 
next hour. 

“T want you to apply,” said Miss Haley in 
her sure, quiet voice. 

“You can’t keep on slaving in that eating 


place, you know,’ Mr. Turner said urgently. 
“It’s no place for you; and Macumber’s got 
his office girl now, of course.” 

“Why, you—you’ve got to be amount- 
ing to something,” contributed Mrs. Turner; 
and with the last word her head dropped to 
the arm of her chair. 


Aunt Clara in tears! 


“I’m sorry!’ Enid was on her feet, 
looking around at them. “Oh, I’m so sorry 
—to hurt you; but I can’t!” 


Then she was out among the pillows of the 
couch hammock, crying too! They loved 
her, they had done so much for her, wanted 
so much for her, and all she was doing was 
growing thin, with dark circles around her 
eyes, in a shabby little uptown restaurant! 
But she could not tie herself to a year’s con- 
tract. An obligation was an obligation to 
Enid Farley—and a year! 


Louise came out a-tiptoe and sat beside 
her, running comforting fingers through the 
tangled hair. 


“Don’t cry, Enie. Don’t cry, dear. 
You're so—so corkingly sure you're right, 
you must be.”’ 

Enid, surprised at the wisdom of her lit- 
tle champion and grateful for it, slid an arm 
about Louise’s waist and they sat together in 
the dark, talking low and more and more 
happily, until Miss Haley had left the house, 
until Mr. and Mrs. Turner had slowly gone 
upstairs, and until the men of the committee 
had accepted one of the out-of-town candi- 
dates to fill the vacancy in the Latin depart- 
ment of the high school. 


WEEK later the Blue Flower Lady 

came again to the Dutch corner at 
Horton’s. This time she had a dinner of 
vegetables and sherbet, sitting across from a 
black-coated, delightfully white-bearded old 
gentleman, and wearing palest yellow chiffon 
with two of the blue poppies emphasizing the 
blue of her eyes. 

“Not dieting,” she added whimsically to 
Enid when her companion had given the 
order. ‘“‘Hotrid word and thought; just try- 
ing to be right.”’ 

“T know,”’ Enid told her. 

“Oh, yes, of course, you know. You 
made this out of that, I’m told. Charming. 
What do you wear when you go to church?” 


“The white that isn’t white,’ said Enid 


promptly, “‘with a rose-colored scarf, not 


filmy, and really white gloves and my prayer 
book,” 
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“And what should I wear for dancing?” 
Enid’s eyes were critical. 

“You should not, I think, be dancing.”’ 
The Blue Flower Lady’s eyes lifted at 


the corners. 


“T do not dance,” she said. 
my coffee iced >”’ 


An hour later just at the corner of one of 
the screens, as the white-bearded gentleman 
laid a black wrap over the yellow chiffon, all 
the untidy waitresses running up and down 
and the tired clerk and bookkeeper eating 
croquettes at the wooden tables lifted their 
heads and stared. The Blue Flower Lady 
looked out over her shaggy collar at Enid and 
said: “‘I’m at the Corinth until Thursday. 
If you've any time before then, come over; 
will you?” 

““My dear Stephanie! Not another look 
before you leap>”’ said her companion reproy- 
ingly. 

““Maxims, Channing, are out of date as 
well as stupid,’”’ replied the Blue Flower 
Lady; and Enid saw her smile for the first 
time—a quick, light, transforming smile, like 
a locket snapped open. 


“May I have 


HE evening of Tuesday seemed almost 
unreal even to Enid, who with all her 
youth and courage and faith had been ex- 
pecting something like it. The Blue Flower 
Lady was rather a fairy, clouded over with a 
fluff of ostrich feathers and enthroned on one 
of her trunks while she talked. What she 
said made a fairy tale, full of the practical 
world that had been, the fascinating mys- 
teries that were, and happiness forever after. 


“T’ve an idea you're a young person I 
shall need in a design shop I’m establishing 
in New York. It is not a place for ermine 
coats and for poodle dogs, you understand, 
of course. The right sort of thing—for peo- 
ple who must make something exquisite out of 
the scant and the shabby—food, rooms, 
clothes,’’ careened the Flower Lady’s voice. 
“The minute I saw you and your tables | 


knew . . . You talk to your people, and 
if they . . . Been looking . . . Pleased to 
have found some one. . . taste to your 
finger tips... Other ways of interior 
decorating, are there not? . . . Now, salary 
. . . Big thing, rather . . . Good-by, my 


dear, until tomorrow.”’ 

Things spin sometimes; air wings by like 
a rainbow, people’s faces are proud, glad 
patches of white through the mist, and a girl’s 
breath is a tune in her throat. So spun 
Wednesday and Thursday for Enid, but be- 
cause she had honestly expected it all, she 
was not so oblivious to everyday life that she 
forgot to mend Mrs. Turner’s bit of old lace 
with her hands sure over the faint pattern, to 
suggest Chickie for her place in the Dutch 
corner at Horton’s, to send little ““Thank 
you”’ notes to Miss Haley and Mr. Macum- 
ber, to have one of the old long talks with 
Louise before they were up one morning, or 
to get off a joyous letter to Greg, now wan- 
dering through Scotland. 

“Such a fortunate girl, Greg dear. To 
have my chance, my big chance that was so 
impossible, and yet that I somehow knew 
would come. To do something real by my- 
self, perhaps. Then to have you, who are so 
splendid, and who love me—and we shall do 
beautiful things together—’’ 


TPHURSDAY evening there was a brave 

little group of people at the Barry City 
station when the train to New York drew out. 
They waved their hats and handkerchiefs, 
and smiled and smiled with their lips if not 
with their eyes—all the Turners, Mr. Ma- 
cumber, high school teachers, college mates, 
and on the outskirts of the crowd Chickie 
and the hard-faced head waitress of Horton’s 
restaurant. On the platform of the last car 


stood a lady in gray with two big blue 
flowers caught into a buttonhole, and Enid 
Farley, with eyes like spring pansies, and a 
new moon hanging just over her right shoul- 


der. 
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EASTER MORN 


BEYOND the shade of Calvary, 
Beyond the night of gloom, 
Beyond the mount of Olivet, 
Beyond the guarded tomb, 
The radiant ght of Easter morn 
And hhes all abloom. 
—E. C. W. 


Sculptors 
By Ernest C. Wilson 


SAW a sculptor chisel out of a great cold block of marble, slowly, 
with infinite pains and infinite love, the spirit which his soul had 
found imprisoned there. With eyes alight, with eager, parted lips, 
with skillful, tender hands he worked. Slowly, week by week and month 
by month, the creation of his own soul, born from a crude mass of stone, 
took form. Eyesight had beheld but a marble block; soul sight had 


looked within and had seen a masterpiece fair as a fairy dream. 


His labor was long, you say? His hands were bruised? He 
was long-suffering, and starved, and sleepless, as he worked? No, he 
was spirit, joyous and free, doing the will of Spirit. Not toil but 
ecstasy, not bruises but the exquisite travail of birth, not patient long- 
suffering, but a fleeting glimpse of the joy God must have felt in fash- 
ioning worlds from dust; not hunger and sleeplessness but a spark of 
God—body, mind, and soul in one—nourished and rested and ex- 
alted by the labor of love which knows no weariness and craves not food. 


God, give us men of vision, who will look within the fleshly walls 
of Thy temple, and behold Thy Spirit there! God, quicken in us the 
creative fire which warms our hungry hearts, which stirs us to mighty 
endeavors, which makes the toil of self-resurrection an ecstasy unspeak- 
able! God, give us to know Thy joy, as with infinite pains and pleas- 
ures, through infinite experiences and infinite services, and _ infinite 
thoughts and words and deeds of love, we reveal Thy Son within! 


This burning eagerness, this longing unfulfilled, this desire un- 
satisfied, has been cloyed with futile earthly satiations. How could 
we so have misunderstood? Why have we not seen Thee, heard Thy 
voice, beheld Thy guiding hand, as ever and ever Thou hast pointed 
the way, and spoken the word, and searched our souls with loving, 
understanding eyes? O God, remove this mist that veils our sight, heal 
Thou our unbelief, and call us forth to Thy high mission. 


Give us to see Thy Son, not alone on some far Calvary’s cross, 
but crucified within ourselves. Give us to roll away the stone of error 
that makes the flesh a tomb, and let the sweetness of Thy radiant light 
make it a grail to hold Thy Spirit! 


Beth is not very 
modern, after all 


Beth, a Modern Girl 


By Oreola Haskell 


From her chic bob.to her three-inch, patent heels, Beth is a ‘“‘modern.” 


She 


will not allow her own good qualities to be lauded, yet stanchly she defends those 


qualities in other young people. 


She ‘‘hits the boss for a raise’’—and gets it by her argument that service, 


not sex, should set salaries. 


Her dad finds a fly in the ointment of his own ad- 
miration of her: his own skimpy pay roll. 


Beth’s indifference to hardship in a misadventure, and her amazing tender- 
ness toward a baby, arouse in the boy friend an interest in furniture store windows 


—and a deeper interest in Beth. 


BELA SPEAKS 


T WAS good of you to come and spend 

the night, Eve. You're my heart’s pal, 

if I ever had one. Well, let’s snatch a 
snooze as soon as we can. We've got to 
smear on cold cream and brush the old bobs 
and sneak into pajams. 
So let’s get busy! 

Did you ever think 
about yourself, Eve? 
Drop out of the hubbub 
a bit and look yourself 
square in the eye? 
Funny how it makes 
you feel! Last night I 
looked at myself in the 
glass and. I- said, 
“Hullo! Stranger!” 
Honest to goodness, I 
don’t know myself a bit. 
Just when I think I’m 
one thing, I turn out to 
be another. Sometimes 
I seem lined with mush, 
all soft and slushy, and 
I keep saying to myself: 
“Pour in the cement, 
Beth! Pour it in! 
Harden up!” When 
youre too mushy, the 
world gives you a wal- 


lop. ““got her colors faded.” 


When you're so un- 
certain, squashy one minute and hard the next, 
you have to cling to something. So, I’ve got 
a creed. It is this: ““Amuse the old. Be 
kind to the kids. Stick by the girls. Buck 
up the boys.” (They’re all kinda like lean- 
ing towers and need bracing! ) 

By the way, I had a chance to try out the 
“stick to the girls” part of my creed lately. 


You know Effie Drake in our office—a weak 
blonde, left out in the rain and got her colors 
faded and her goods shrunk? Well, she fell 
in love with Tom Tabor, a ‘‘good-looker”’ 
and a glib talker—the kind women always 
fall for! She got all ready to be married and 
then Tom balked like a stubborn mule. She 
came and wept on my 
bosom, gallons of agony. 
She was going to fade 
into the tomb without a 
protest. ‘‘Do it,’ said 
I, “if you insist. But 
give him one wallop be- 
fore the coffin lid 
closes.” 

She couldn’t get up 
the spunk, so I corralled 
him one night after 
work hours and I told 
him the truth about him- 


self in cold, plain 
United States. He was 
ripping. 


“What is it to you?” 
he bawled. 

“T’m standing up for 
Effie,” I said. ‘“You’re 
positively inhuman.” 

“Tnhuman?” “he 
shouted. “I like that 
from one of your sex. 
Woman’s inhumanity to 
woman is celebrated.” 

“It’s a back number,” I said. “It flour- 
ished before girls went out into the business 
world and got on to men. We see now 
they’ve nothing to cut each other’s throats 
over. Still, maybe I am inhuman to Effie, 
getting you to stick to her!” 

We had it hot and heavy for some time. 
I found he was willing to marry Effie “‘some | 
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time,’ but thought he’d use the money he’d 
saved and buy himself a car. 


“You'll do nothing of the kind. She’s 
bought all her clothes—spent hundreds; and 
she'll have to marry before they go out of 
style. Besides, she’s told everybody she’s 
been invited to be Mrs. Tabor and she’s done 


nothing to bring humiliation upon herself.” 


So I stayed on the job until he got the 
license and married her. Every time he 
flinched I gave him a look like a battering 
ram on the war path, and he caved in. So I 
helped Effie over a hard spot and they seem 
to be happy in their little flat. 


But oh, after the wedding when I met Bob 
at dinner, he certainly looked good to me! 


A real man sizes up well after a tailor’s 
dummy! Yes, Bob and IJ are planning on a 
walk up a church aisle soon! And when I 
think of him, well, I have to pour in a lot 
of cement, Eve! Layers of mush and ce- 
ment—that’s what I am! But [ guess 
women have always been like that and always 
will be—and maybe men, too. Different 
clothes and times and languages and customs 
don’t make people really different. 

Come, pop into the sheets, Eve, and for- 
get this heavy speech in dreams. Dreams— 
do I have *em>? Do I>? Well, I certainly 
do—Heinz’ fifty-seven varieties! | Good 
night, Eve! 


(The End) 


pl Ee) eae: 
By Lucy M, Thompson 


Ay CRAIN of corn. 


Small and inert it lies upon my palm. 


And yet it is an instrument divine 


That registers life’s mystic, deathless psalm. 


Today a seed. 


And then the spark divine that lies within 


Will leap and flame and burst it’s prison walls, 


And sprout and bud and bloom and seed again. 


A grain of corn. 


A miracle! O God, how can it be 


That this inanimate and withered thing 


Can hold ensnared so much that ts of Thee? 


“No place for 
a quitter” 


Influence 
By Ruth H. Colby 


Synopsis OF Part I (which appeared in March Youth): Hatevil 
Cleaves, a fisherman’s son, better known as Vil, wanted to go to Annapolis and 


learn to become a naval officer. 


He was advised, by the parson, that Postmaster 


Tobe Baxter had “‘influence’’ and could recommend him for the appointment, 


but that he would have to study so as to pass the examinations. 


Baxter threat- 


ened to shoot Vil’s dog, Husky, who he thought had killed one of his chickens. 
Vil decided to lock Husky in the shed at home one night and to keep watch, 


himself, in Baxter’s henhouse. 


Part 11 


HE night proved to be starless, cool, 
and still. Vil was locking the outer 
door of the shed. 

“No, you ain’t—aren’t—goin’ tonight,” 
he said as Husky capered around at the sight 
of Vil’s cap. 

Vil went swiftly down the narrow little 
path, whose cracked clam shells glimmered in 
the dim light. 

A long-drawn howl followed him. Min- 
gled with its plaintiveness was an eerie wild- 
ness that made Vil’s scalp prickle. 


**Never heard Husky make that noise be- | 


fore. But then, I’ve never shut him up 
before. Maybe he’s remembering his great- 
grandfather in the North. Guess he isn’t one 
of Peary’s pups for nothin’.” 

The dogs of that famous explorer were 
once wintered on some of the outer islands of 
the bay. Some roamed inland, over the ice, 
and their descendants, plainly marked by 
wolfish muzzles, little pricked ears, and tails 
which arched over their backs, were known 
all over the bay as ‘‘Peary’s pups.”’ 

The hens, ruffled sleepily on their perches, 
made no outcry at Vil’s entrance. Human 
intruders caused them no anxiety. Vil set- 
tled in a comfortable corner of nests to wait 
for further happenings. 

In spite of himself he became sleepy. The 
night was so still that he could hear the 
rhythmic swish of the tide on both shores of 
the Neck. It was warm in the henhouse. 
The fowls, after a few sleepy clucks, became 
dim, motionless balls of feathers. He knew 
nothing of the time, save that it seemed end- 
less. 

He was roused from a doze by an eager, 
muffled whine outside. 

“Husky >?”’ Vil barely breathed the name. 


**He’s follered me. If Tobe is waitin’—as 


he said he would be a 

He padded softly toward the door, his 
heart thumping madly. Before he could 
open it the silence had been doubly broken, 
first by a shot, second by an uncanny how] 
in which both pain and fury seemed mingled. 

Vil crashed the door open. He con- 
fronted an open-mouthed Tobe with a rifle 
clutched to his breast. 

“You, Vil Cleaves, where you been?”’ 

The violently swinging henhouse door 
made the question superfluous. 

““Where’s my dog?’ Vil fumbled 
through the darkness, sick with dread lest 
every step bring contact with a beloved and 
inert body. 

“Vil, I told you to keep him to home. I 
told you I was a dreadful good shot. He 
would get my hens.” 

“You old fool!’ Vil’s voice was savage 
with pain. “He follered me here tonight. I 
left him shut up.” 

“Follered my hens, you mean.” 

“Tf you’ve killed my dog 
beyond words just then. 

Tobe Baxter’s little figure stiffened. 

“Don’t you dast to talk to me like that, 
me—the postmaster of Will’s Neck. The 
government knows who I be. I’ve got in- 
fluence. Parson spoke to me about you. 
You'd look well in the Navy, thievin’ 

Vil took a step forward, his face con- 
torted. esolutely Tobe lifted his rifle. 

“You stay where you are.”’ 

Some grain of common sense remained to 
Vil. His hands unclenched. With some- 
thing like a sob he began to call the dog 
again. ‘here was no answering pat of foot- 
steps, no familiar whine. 

Lights began to twinkle through the fir 
trees. Footsteps were heard. Swiftly, with- 


Vil was 
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out another word, Vil turned away. He ran 
toward home, followed the rough road, till 
his breath came in great gasps. He flung 
open the shed door, calling brokenly. With 
shaking fingers he lighted a lamp, and, hold- 
ing it high above his head, explored the place 
within and without. But no trace of Husky 
could be found save the broken window 
through which he had escaped. Vil searched 
till the rising sun dimmed his futile lamp. 

For two days Vil neg- 
lected studies and fishing, 
and painfully searched 
woods, shores, and pas- 
tures of the Neck. 
Husky had vanished. 

The third night found 
him in the parson’s study, 
unprepared for his lesson, 
sullen, bitter. 

‘““What’s the use, Par- 
son? I'll never get there. 
Tobe’ll use all his influ- 
ence against me. I'll 
have as much chance as 
a jellyfish in a strong 
tide.” 

“Well, I can see no 
especial need of being a 
jellyfish.” 


al | don’t care. PARAMOUNT PHOTO 


What 


difference does it make? Vil 


Sam Wilson is goin’ out 

with the Hattie tomorrow down on the 
Banks. I might as well go with him. He 
needs another man. ‘This book stuff won’t 
get me nowheres now. What’s the use of 
my spendin’ all my time on it?” 

**Not the slightest use.” 

The answer came so crisply and readily 
that Vil stared in surprise. He had ex- 
pected’ persuasion and was sullenly steeled 
to meet it. 

“TI don’t know much about the Navy, but 
I’m sure of one thing: It’s no place for a 
quitter.” 

Vil continued to stare blankly. 

“You're quitting before you've begun, be- 
fore you know whether you're defeated or 
not. That’s the yellowest kind of a quitter. 
You'd much better go with Sam.” 

There was silence in the book-lined room 
for a little while. Then Vil smiled, a slow, 
wide smile, his first in thee days. 

“Say, Parson, I’ve been called more differ- 
ent kinds of things this last week than ever 
before.in my whole life. But at that, you've 
called me the worst one. And you a min- 
ister, too!”’ 


S VIL foretold, the winter was a severe 
one. West Harbor and Will’s Sound, 
bordering water of the Neck, froze more sol- 
idly every day. Boats became embedded 
in the ice as if in iron. The Mary Jane, the 
tiny steamer that breasted her way daily 
down the bay, gave up all attempts to reach 
the wharf and ignored the Neck entirely, 
except for the careless fling her crew gave 
the mail bags, landing them on the long icy 
finger of the Neck that 
reached out into the chan- 
nel. Tobias Baxter, 
muffled to the eyes, daily 
trudged down with his 
big sled, and puffed im- 
portantly back to the of- 
fice with the mail. 

Vil’s work partially 
filled the blank space left 
by Husky’s loss. He 
never spoke of the dog to 
any one. No trace of 
him had been found. Vil 
could only conclude that 
Husky, wounded, had 
crawled away to some 
remote place and died. 
Vil withdrew to the far- 
thest side of the road 
whenever he met the post- 
master, from whom no 
more complaints were 
The postmaster’s hens, best laying 


heard. 
ones and all, were undisturbed. 


One night Vil was awakened by dull 


grumbling reports, and muffled cracks. Ex- 
cited, he sprang up and began to dress. 
“Ice must be goin’,”” he commented. 

Out in the road he joined almost the en- 
tire male population of the Neck. Ice going 
seaward would surely take the boats with it 
unless they were guarded. 

But down on the frozen harbor the ice 
still held. A cold wind was blowing out of 
the north. The Neck retired to bed again. 

The morning came, with a clear sun and 
a strong wind. It felt warmer, though the 
wind was growing in strength. No ominous 
grumblings were heard. All day long the 
sun shone and the wind blew ever from the 
land. 

Late in the afternoon the Mary Jane’s 
familiar whistle was heard as she dropped 
off the mail. Right on the echo of her 
whistle a deeper, threatening note sounded. 
Again the ice sent forth its warning. Vil, 
just leaving the parsonage, broke into a run. 
Other hurrying figures appeared before and 
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behind him. Once he kicked an overturned 
sled out of his way. Then he bore down 
upon a little wavering figure, hurrying on 
with feeble speed. It was Tobe Baxter, 
hatless, breathless. As Vil passed him, the 
postmaster clutched him. Vil flung off the 
hand as if it burnt. 

Tobe staggered back in the snow, un- 
heeding. His wrinkled old face was drawn 
with anxiety. 

“My mail, Vil, my mail. The ice’ll get 
it. I can’t run no more. It’s on the end of 
the Neck. That ice always breaks first. 
You're strong, Vil, you get it.” 

From the little rise of land where they 
stood they could see the icebound tip of the 
Neck, dazzling against the vivid blue of the 
winter sea. They could even make out a 
dark speck on the edge of the ice. 

“Tr’s still there, ain't it? Hurry, Vil!” 

“TI hope the ice does get it and the sea 
after that! Why should I care about your 
old mail>” 

“Tt ain’t my mail, it’s the Government's. 
They app’inted me to look after it. Now 
I’m failin’ them.”” Tobe began to run, in 
a feeble, staggering fashion, toward the end 
of the Neck. 

There was no doubt that the ice was going. 
All around it began to crack and moan. A 
strong ebb tide was running. Even as Vil 
watched, the hitherto unbroken white, stretch- 
ing landward from the end of the Neck, was 
bordered on all sides by dark blue water. 
The blue gap between floating tip and main- 
land widened rapidly. 

Tobe, emitting something like a_ wail, 
stumbled on. 

“Guess he must think he can swim after it. 
Serves him right. Hope he loses his mail.’’ 

These thoughts went swiftly through Vil’s 
mind, only to be followed as swiftly by an- 
other thought. 

“Tt ain’t my mail; it’s the Government’s!””’ 

The big gray bags, stamped with the black 
letters, “‘U. S. Mail,’ were before his eyes. 

There was a dory drawn up on Bill Merri- 
man’s wharf. Toward this Tobe had turned. 

Another picture appeared to Vil: a tall 
youth, immaculate in his white uniform, off- 
cial insignia decorating him. United States 
Government! 

Somehow Vil could not picture that white 
figure letting the ‘‘United States Mail” sink 
in the ocean. 

He ran toward the dory, shoving Tobe 
aside. The little man, in his frenzy, had 
actually started the boat off the wharf. 

With the rush of tide and wind it took no 


effort to get started. But the ice that had 
been close to the Neck was well out in the 
channel, tilting dangerously in the grinding 
rush of waves. Steadily Vil bent to the oars 
and steadily he gained on the ice cake with 
its black speck of cargo. 

Then as he rounded the end of the Neck 
and gained an uninterrupted view of bay 
and ocean, the oars all but slid from his 
grasp. There, coming down Will’s Sound, 
was an ice cake, and on it was a shaggy, 
composed figure. Even at that distance, Vil 
recognized the wolfish outline. He choked 
back the call on his lips. The distance was 
too great. And the ice cake bearing Husky 
was rapidly sliding seaward around Herron 
Island. Beyond that the great waves roll in 
all the way from France. 

The ocean was darkening now and the 
white crests of the waves resembled snarling, 
flashing teeth. Vil bent to his oars with a 
mighty pull. 

Another thought checked him and he 
stared wildly about. The mail bags, caught 
in a different current and now partially sub- 
merged, were being carried toward the sheer 
cliffs and breaking surf of Mark Island, di- 
rectly away from Husky. 

For some moments the dory whirled with 
the tide, unchecked. Ice cakes shoved it 
about, unhindered. Twice it spun com- 
pletely around. 

Vil’s hands were clenched on the oars till 
bone and cord stood out like carven wood. 
Crouched there in the dory he _ battled. . 
Husky, his dog, was being carried to certain 
death. Gray bags with a certain black stamp 
upon them were headed for destruction. The 
two swung ever farther apart to their re- 
spective dooms. 

“T haven’t yet sworn an oath to the Gov- 
ernment,’ Vil was muttering. ‘‘Probably 
I'll never get a chance to take an oath. 
Ain’t nothin’ in those bags worth even one 
of Husky’s paws.” His grasp relaxed on the 
oars and then tightened again. ‘‘But those 
bags say ‘United States.’ United States 
Government! ‘No place for a quitter.’ 

“But I’m quittin—I’m_quittin’—either 
way. 

The spinning dory steadied. Vil reached 
the ice cake just in time to pull in the mail 
bags, soaking himself to the shoulder as he 
reached for them. His boat was dangerously 
inshore. Automatically he fended it off. It 
was getting dark. Ice cake and Husky had 
disappeared from view, strain his eyes as he 
would to see them. 

A shout aroused him from his mechanical 
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pulling. Bill Merriman’s big boat, the fast- 
est of her kind in the bay, pulled alongside. 
Haltingly Vil told his story. 
“Round Herron, you say. Well, we got 
gas enough to keep goin’ all night. Stow 
those bags aft.” 


[! WAS quite dark when Bill’s big boat 

reached the Neck wharf, now nearly 
clear of ice. A little crowd was waiting, 
dim lanterns swinging. The mail bags were 
flung out first. 

Tobe Baxter clasped them to his breast. 
But the words on his lips were checked by 
the sight of the shaggy shape following Vil. 
Husky, save for a raking scar over the top 
of his skull, seemed in first class condition 
after his winter in the wilds. 


“My stars and little fishes!” 
his voice. He glanced from mail bags to 
dog. ‘“‘Congressman Manley come down 
last night, winter sportin’, he calls it. I was 
kinder figgerin’ on seein’ him. Guess there 
won't be much doubt about that app’intment, 
Vil, when you’ve got your studyin’ done.” 

Again he stared at Husky. 


Tobe found 


“And say, I lost one of my hens last 
night. Best layin’ I had left, too. But, 
Vil, twas a fox as done it. Widdy Johnson 
caught sight of it, and found the tracks this 
mornin. I was aimin’ to tell you, but that 
there Government mail kinder drove it out of 
my mind.” 


(The End) 


Pussy Willows 
By Norma Jean Bunting 


I KNOW an unawakened pool, 
Lace-edged with lingering snow, 

Where slim young, willows, lonely, lean 
To slimpse themselves below. 

And here, like voices that entreat 

"Neath whipping, winds of rain and sleet, 

Like fairy flute-notes, faint and sweet, 
The pussy willows row. 


I have ceased askin?, why must come 

- The winter that bereaves; 

I put my wondering, doubts away 
Like last year’s falling leaves. 

Why shade with sun must come and 30— 


It matters not. 


I only know 


As long, as pussy willows grow 
In spring, my heart believes! 


The Younger Generat: 


INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL PHOTO 


66 OU are never too old to learn’ was an adage of the last 
generation. The younger generation seems to be reversing 
the adage to make it read, “You are never too young to 


learn.’ 


These two Los Angeles boys, Donald Peterson and Jack Hollen- 


back, are setting a splendid standard of accomplishment for other young 


Reverses the Adage 


INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL PHOTO 


people. Donald, who is a fourteen-year-old student at Inglewood 
junior high school, has won first prize for California in the Highway 
Education Board’s national contest for the best essay on highway 
safety. He is now in line for national honors. Jack Hollenback, six- 
teen-year-old student at Fairfax high school, is a licensed radio operator. 
The illustration shows him explaining his outfit to two of his classmates. 


Something, to lie to 


The stone is gone before the tomb, 
On Calvary the lilies bloom; 

His night of sorrow fades away, 

The joy of Christ has come to stay. 


> 
The burden of Truth is not heavy, but 


light—and it is radiant as well. 


Ts 


The Easter message is that of new 
birth; make its message your own. 


2 


The cross of Easter is not one of suf- 
fering but one of light. 


ik 


When you have upraised and carried 
what seemed to be your cross you will find it 
is a crown. 


ik 


All good is on the highway ; the high 
way is the Christ way. 


1h 


The crucifixion is the crossing over from the lower life to the higher life. 


ik 


The resurrection is the birth into the consciousness of Spirit. 


i 


A spring house cleaning and new raiment should not be confined to the outer world. 
Our minds, no less than our bodies and our surroundings, need the impetus of renewal. 


1H 


I clothe myself in the raiment of new, true thought, discarding the apparel of out- 
worn ideas. 


ey 


Grow young with the spring; nature does so every year. 


Something, to Laugh at 


How It Was Done 


Loving Wife—Now that you are ruined, Henry, I will disclose my secret. For 


. years I have been saving up, and now (pouring a shower of silver coins into his hat) this 
may tide you over. 


Husband—Oh, my darling, how did you manage to do it? 
Wife—Easily enough. Every time you said an unkind thing to me I put a shilling 
into a box.—W eekly Scotsman. 


There Is no More 


The steamer was just leaving the pier when a man rushed up and shouted, “Hold 
on a minute, Captain; there’s a party of fifty coming aboard.” 

The steamer docked again, and the individual strode up the gangplank. 

““Where’s the rest of the party >’’ asked the captain. 

“T’m that party! I’m just fifty today.’’—Sunshine Bulletin. 


Put Down or Put Out 


Mrs. Newly—We are having a few friends in for a musical evening tonight, 
Bridget, and I'd like you to do your best. 
Her cook—Sure, mum, I| haven’t sung for years, but you can put me down for, 


‘Come into the Garden, Maud.’—Sunday Independent, Dublin. 


Uplifting Thought 
While you were reading this, Henry Ford made ten dollars.—Harvard Lampoon. 


Careful, George } 


“T say, George,” said the young business man to his friend, “where do you buy 


your typewriter ribbons?” 
“T don’t,” replied the other. “‘I buy her flowers.” —Tit-Bits. 


With a Blow-out at the Unveiling 


“I see some one has suggested a statue to the man who invented rubber tires.” 
*‘Wouldn’t a bust be more appropriate?’’—Boston Transcript. 


Prof. Howcouldyou 


Professor (after trying first-hour class) Some time ago my doctor told me to ex- 
ercise early every morning, with dumb-bells. Will the class please join me tomorrow 


before break fast ? 


For Contented Cows 


Two dry hand milkers wanted at once. Prefer young men with pleasing person- 


alities —Florida paper. 


That Early Bird 


By Charlotte Wharton Miller 


VERY youngster has heard that old saw about the early bird 
that catches the worm; heard it with a snort of disdain at the 
simplicity of the trick to get a fellow out of bed early in the 

morning, or away from those luscious griddle cakes before his full 
quota has been consumed. 

There’s much truth in that old saw, nevertheless. 

If you want a good seat in the train, be early and you'll get it. 
If you want to make a hit with Father so he will let you go to the 

ball game (and by the way, if you want a good seat you will have to 
go early), keep him in good humor by being prompt at everything. 

If you want your food fresh and hot, and Mother smiling—which 
is the best sauce for a good digestion—be on time for meals. 

If you want “‘her’ to think you are the rainbow’s twin, never 
keep her waiting. 

Besides all that, it is good business to be just a little bit ahead of 
time rather than a few seconds too late. 

There are countless ways in which promptness is an advantage. 
You gain by being always punctual—and lose by being tardy. 

One is made to realize, by a little observation that if ever he is 
going to be anything or anybody worth while, promptness will carry him 
a long way toward that objective. 

To irritate people is a tactical blunder anyway, and the person 
who is always late is always an irritant. This is a handicap to start 
with. If one succeeds in spite of it, he will be the exception that 
proves the rule. However, it is such a poor rule for success that the 
wisest will reject it at the start. 

I once knew a prominent business man who said of a young man 
in his employ that he was a “‘minute man’’; the sort who was always on 
time to the minute. He was never too early—to have been so might 
mean that he had been wasting his employer’s time—but he was on the 
dot, which argued a keen sense of values. For that reason his em- 
ployer was considering putting him at the head of his department as 
soon as possible. 

Shall we go through the world rubbing others the wrong way by 
being unpunctual, or shall we keep them in smiling good humor by be- 
ing “minute men”? ‘There is only one choice, of course. 

Who wouldn’t prefer to be prompt? Promptness is a matter of 
simple kindness, a working out of the golden rule as applied to every- 
day affairs. 


Two jewels 
of rare value 


The Princess and the Diamond 


By Hazel F. Albrecht 


NCE a diamond gleamed 
(C) on the slim hand of a 
lovely young princess. It 
was a gem of great value because 
of its clearness and the beauty of 
its cutting. It had no flaw, and 
when it was in the light it spar- 
kled and gleamed entrancingly. Many times 
did the princess sit and gaze into the depths 
of her diamond and watch the light play on 
it. The princess had learned these facts 
about diamonds: 

The diamond is a rough stone when it 
comes from the mine, and appears much like 
a piece of alum. It has slight luster, though 
something about it attracts the eye and un- 
mistakably differentiates it from all other 
stones. It is the hardest known substance, 
and must be ground and cut with its own 
powder. 

The diamond, reasoned the young prin- 
cess, is exactly like the human soul. One 
can perceive that the human being is different 
from all other beings; the soul has inherent 
possibilities capable of being evolved to the 
highest degree. It is not always easy to de- 
velop the beautiful qualities of the soul. The 
development involves struggles and contact 
with other souls that also are striving for per- 
fection. The perfect soul is made lustrous 
by its contact with other souls, just as the 
diamond is polished by its own dust. 

Human souls contact one another by asso- 
ciation; their medium of understanding is the 
word. The soul grows by receiving words— 
unpleasant words as well as pleasant ones. 
Over all this cutting and polishing process, 
thought the little princess, presides the Lord, 
the Law of life, as the master diamond- 
cutter. 

As the young princess grew, she remem- 
bered the diamond, and welcomed each new 
experience that came to her. When others 
spoke sharply, the princess only smiled as she 
sent back thoughts of love. She knew what 
was going on in her soul. She knew that 
her meeting the anger of others with calm 
and peace in her heart only made her soul 
shine the brighter. When she was praised 
for her kindness and readiness in helping those 
less fortunate than she, she knew that her 
soul was being polished, just as the diamond 


on her slim white hand had been 
buffed and polished. She knew 
that by keeping her thoughts and 
words pure, she made her soul 
strong, so that unkind words 
could take no root nor produce 
unkind thoughts in her. 

As the years passed the little princess 
grew to womanhood. She was the loveliest 
person her subjects had ever seen. Her soul 
was strong and radiantly beautiful, and many 
people sought to come near her that they 
might catch a ray of her happiness and love. 

You can make your soul radiant; you can 
become like the lovely princess, if you want 
to. One way of doing it is to join the Good 
Words club and obey its pledge. You can 
fill out the pledge below and mail it to Unity 
Good Words club, c/o Unity School of 
Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE PLEDGE 


I believe in the power of the spoken word, 
and I realize that I am held accountable for 
even my lightest words. I also believe that: 
there is power in united effort. Therefore 
I desire to become a member of Unity Good 
Words club, that I may unite in helping 
others as well as myself to speak only good, 
true words. 

I agree to guard my conversations against 
all negative words and to speak words of 
trust, faith, wisdom, goodness, truth, health, 
courage, cheer, purity, peace, prosperity, 
praise, joy, and good will. I will also abide 
by the rules of the club. 
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This blank must be signed personally by the 
one joining. 


When you join the Good Words club you 
will probably want one of the Good Words 
club pins. ‘These pins are in gold, outlined 
in blue enamel, with the words, “‘Speak no 
evil,’ at the top, and _ the lettering, 
“G. W. C.,” at the lower edge. These pins 
are priced at $1.50 each. 


A Character Sketch 


The End That Was 
the Beginning 


By Ernest C. Wilson 


HE dark days of Gethsemane and of 
Calvary have been the subject of more 
writing, probably, than has all the 

rest of Jesus’ life. They seem to have stood 
out in men’s minds, as the climax of His in- 
spired ministry. 

Actually they were but the beginning of 
His greatest message. 

That last great tragedy could have been 
avoided. Jesus repeatedly had been warned 
not to enter Jerusalem. He had refused to 
accept that counsel. 

The three years of His ministry had proved 
to Him that not even His closest companions 
had gained the true import of His ministry. 
To flee into obscurity now, before the threat 
of Rome, would be to lose whatever had been 
gained in those three years. It would mean 
oblivion for the revelation which was His 
own peculiar gift to the world. It would im- 
_ply a defeat of the principle of love and non- 
resistance which had characterized His mes- 
sage. 

He might return to Nazareth and resume 
His trade as a carpenter. Doubtless He 
could retain a certain following. Rome 
would not trouble Him. His enemies would 
be glad to be rid of Him so easily. 


His message, however, would possibly 
never reach beyond the two kingdoms. He 
would be remembered as just another 
thwarted man of vision; another minor 
prophet, ground under the heel of materiality. 


So far as Palestine went, His mission was 
a failure, but through His personal sacrifice 
He might yet gain the world for His Father. 


All this must have been very clear to Jesus. 


He made His decision. “‘And he began 
to teach them, that the Son of man must suffer 
many things, and be rejected by the elders, 
and the chief priests, and the scribes, and be 
killed, and after three days rise again.” 


His disciples had not discerned this. They 
were Jews, living under the yoke of Rome. 
They saw in Jesus an instrument for removing 
that oppression and for reversing their rela- 


tionship to Rome. When Christ talked of 


the kingdom they thought of a Jewish Rome. 
Over and over He illustrated to them by 
simple parables the nature of the kingdom in 
which He should rule. They did not under- 
stand Him. Who, they asked, would be 
greatest among them in this kingdom to come. 

He told them plainly: the one who hum- 
bled himself as a little child. 

They found His sayings hard to accept. 

Even Peter, who had professed to see in 
Him the Son of the living God, did not 
seem to understand that Jesus’ message was 
not for His disciples alone, or for the Jews 
alone, but for the world; that it was not for 
their generation alone, but for all time; that it 
was not merely to build a kingdom based on 
temporal things, but that it was to build upon 
the eternal verities of life. 

Peter rebuked Him. To Peter and to 
Judas Jesus seemed to be throwing away a 
great opportunity. They had _ observed 
Jesus’ popularity with the masses. They be- 
lieved that a strategic appeal would rally the 
people to His support and that a spectacular 
display of His powers would start a revolu- 
tion from which Christ would emerge king of 
the world. 

Once before, this picture—of Himself as 
king of the world—had been presented to 
Jesus. Alone in the wilderness He had 
fought the battle which every man must fight. 
He had fought with His personal ambition, 
with the temptation to sacrifice principle to 
expediency. What to the disciples seemed to 
be a golden opportunity, He had long since 
faced and denied. He had weighed the 
glories of the world, and had found them 
wanting. 

He had had something of a taste of per- 
sonal glory; and He had seen in the case of 
His cousin John (called the Baptist) and in 
the case of the other Jewish prophets, how 
fleeting and how unstable are worldly adula- 
tion and favor. As before, when the 
temptation had come to His own mind in the 
wilderness and He had branded it as the 
weakness of the flesh, so again to Peter He 
answered, ‘“Get thee behind me, Satan.” 


PATHE-DEMILLE PHOTO 


“He himself stood in the midst of them, 
(Luke 


His answer to Peter was His answer to 
Rome and to the world. 

He called His disciples together and tried 
to explain to them that if they would follow 
Him they must be willing to give up the lesser 
things for the greater, they must deny the 
things of the lower man and “‘take up”’ their 
crosses. His reference to the cross has a 
possible two-fold meaning. He may have 
been hinting at His own hour of trial, or He 
may have been referring to the crosses which 
come into the life of every man—for every 
man who consecrates his life to some great 
achievement is called upon to face crosses, 
the crosses of seeming conflict between the 
passing things and the greater things of 
Spirit. 

Jesus made of His own cross an emblem 
of triumph. It still stands as the symbol of 
a supreme achievement. Had He flinched 
and fled from His cross, the world would 
have known Him no more. ‘The great op- 
portunity would have vanished. By facing 
His cross and bearing it (in His case liter- 
ally), He proved His far-visioned greatness. 

‘The hour is come, that the Son of man 
should be glorified,’ He said. The Son of 
man must become wholly the Son of God. 
The time had come when He must speak 
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and saith unto them, Peace be unto you” 


24:36). 


plainly to the disciples also. They did not 
see through the ages to an ever-growing tri- 
umph as He did. ‘They saw only the igno- 
miny of their Master’s apparent defeat, a dis- 
graceful death, a lost cause for the Jews,.and 
possible danger to themselves. 

With His own hour of Gethsemane at 
hand, a soul-searching hour in which He 
should be purged of the last vestige of per- 
sonal desire, He still found courage to bol- 
ster up their weak faith, to look past and to 
insist upon their looking past the defeat of a 
day to the triumph of the centuries, past the 
darkness of Calvary to the light of the 
world. 

““Be of good cheer; I have overcome the 
world,” He said. That statement was no 
mere sophistry, no empty optimism to ease the 
hurt of troubled minds. Jesus entered know- 
ingly upon His hour of travail, with a wisdom 
from on high, “‘to give his life a ransom for 
many” who through His example should be 
led to find a higher life by giving up the 
lower life. 


J rSUs was an amazingly good judge of 
men. He selected His twelve disciples 
from various walks of life and welded them 
into an organization that became the founda- 
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tion of a vast spiritual enterprise. That en- 
terprise, Christianity, after two thousand 
years of steady growth has scarcely begun 
to come into its own. It is an evidence of 
His discernment that Jesus “knew His man” 
on sight. ‘Without preface or parley He 
called His disciples. It is a tribute to their 
discernment that they left their work and fol- 
lowed Him, in as simple a way. as that in 
which He chose them. 

The twelve whom Jesus called were not 
highly trained executives. They were men of 
not particularly keen intellect. To prepare 
them for His work was almost as great a 
task as to convert the populace. They were 
forever bickering among themselves. They 
demanded the continual reiteration of His 
principles. | Even His simple parables, 
based on the facts of their own daily life, had 
to be explained to them. They were literal- 
minded, well meaning, but quite childlike in 
their reaction to His works and teachings. 
They delighted in what they probably 
thought of as His ‘‘wonder-working.”” They 
were proud of His amazing command of every 
situation, His astonishing and _ seemingly 
effortless success in turning back upon His 
accusers the words which were meant to con- 
demn Him. Their greatest quality was their 
faith in Him; their greatest shortcoming 
was the personal ambition which blinded 
them to His universal mission. 

It was this lack of vision that hastened 
the darkest hour in His life. His dark hour 
was not caused by their weakness, nor even 
by the weakness of the weakest of them. 
Jesus never failed to maintain His command 
of His destiny, which was not only beyond 
their understanding, but was beyond their 
power of influence as well. 

Had they been more impersonal, more 
understanding, stronger, the climax of the 
crucifixion might have been delayed. Only 
Jesus Himself could have prevented it. And 
that He did not choose to do. 

The disciples were the only losers by their 
shortsightedness. The vision of Jesus was 
the vision of Christ within Him. Their own 
vision should come only from the Christ 
within themselves. In their own partial fail- 
ure they were no different from any of us to- 
day who, worshiping Christ Jesus, do so with- 
out the understanding that Christ is within 
ourselves also and must be resurrected there. 
It was an insidious form of personal ambi- 
tion that betrayed the Christ. It is that same 
quality in us which betrays our own indwell- 
ing Christ. 

Gradually it began to dawn in the dis- 


‘dangerous dalliance. 


ciples’ consciousness that in Christ’s kingdom 
of heaven there were to be none of the things 
which the Jews expected their hoped-for 
Messiah to secure for them. 


It was a great blow to their personal am- 
bition. The blow was severe to Judas, most 
of all. From a worldly point of view Judas 
was perhaps the shrewdest of the twelve. 
That he loved Christ we can reasonably be- 
lieve. But from his standpoint Christ was 
making feeble use of His amazing powers. 
He might have had the riches of the world, 
the power of a Cesar, the homage of na- 
tions. Instead He spoke and acted as if He 
were wholly unconcerned about such con- 
siderations. To Judas this must have seemed 
With the world al- 
most in His grasp, the Master was likely to 
lose it from sheer inaction. Something must 
be done. 

Judas conceived a daring—and as it 
proved, fatal—plan. He would betray 
Jesus to the Romans, and thereby force Him 
to use His powers in His own defense. Judas 
had seen evidences of that power used for 
others. That Jesus, under the shadow of 
Roman torture and death, would refuse to 
invoke the wrath of God upon His persecu- 


tors probably did not occur to the worldly- 
minded Judas. 


He went to the chief priests and sold the 
Master for thirty pieces of silver. It was a 
small sum. Judas undoubtedly could have 
gotten more had the betrayal money been his 
object. Desperately he was attempting to 
force upon Jesus the crown of the Jews. 
How little he understood the Master is 
shown in the miserable, tragic failure of his 
plan. 

His ambition, for himself and for his 
Master, slew them both; for when Judas saw 


what his scheming had done, he rushed away 
and hanged himself. 


In all loyalty to Christ, we can yet afford 
to grant to Judas our pity. 
The grief of those who mourned at the 


cross of Christ was at least free from the bit- 
terness of self-condemnation. 


The suffering of the Master was, withal, 
the suffering of a Man triumphant. 

The agony of Judas could know no pallia- 
tion. 

Judas, emblem of worldly desire, and 
Jesus, symbol of practical idealism, both 
died in ignominy; Judas by his own hand, 
Jesus at the hands of the Romans. But the 
dark hour of Jesus has been dissolved in the 
bright glory of Christ, while the dark hour 
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of Judas has become ever darker through the 
ages. 

In every man dwells a potential Judas, in 
every man also a potential Christ. Christ 
must be quickened in us all. Judas, too, must 
be accorded his place with the other apostles, 
redeemed by our understanding of the princi- 
ple which he represents. Judas must become 
the guardian and conserver of the precious 
life of Christ, rather than its betrayer. This 
is the desire of Christ in us. 


WE SHALL pass over that dark hour of 

the cross briefly. Terrible as it was 
in a literal, physical sense, it is but as the 
shadow of a hand across the light of the sun 
compared to the radiant joy and beauty of 
His ministry, and the yet greater radiance 
and joy of the resurrection and of His mes- 
sage through the ages. It is well that we can 
see that hour in the perspective of the years; 
for viewed alone its darkness is exaggerated 
beyond its true significance. Spiritually it 
depicts the final and complete crossing out of 
the selfish human self which demands its own 
way and thinks that the way of Spirit may be 
a hard one. 


N THE seven last words of Christ on the 
cross are depicted His supreme renuncia- 
tion, the fulfillment of His own triumph over 
Himself, and His temporal ministry, in that 
glorification which should make Him Savior 
of the world. 

Two of these words, “I thirst,’ and ‘““My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me>?”’ 
were wrung out of the depth of suffering of 
the physical man. They represent the eternal 
cry of all who give up the lesser life for the 
greater, and who in the twilight hour of 
transition between the old and the new, see 
with momentary dimness the certain light of 
coming glory. 

As we cross out, one by one, the mistaken 
thoughts and actions that keep us from what 
God has planned for us to be, the voice of 
that dying self which we so gladly relinquish 
for the greater self, cries out, “I thirst,’’ and 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” 

“Why has this come upon me?” and 
“‘What have I done to deserve this?” are 
common expressions of that universal cry. 
None compels us. We ourselves choose what 
seems to us the better way, knowing in degree 
what Christ knew so fully: that each over- 
coming means a larger life and a greater 
service. 

Three of the statements of Christ were for 


others in a human sense: ‘‘Verily I say unto 
thee, Today shalt thou be with me in Para- 
dise,”’ spoken to the thief on the cross; “‘Fa- 
ther, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do,’’ for the soldiers who raised the 
cross; and ‘‘Woman, behold, thy son! 


Behold, thy mother,’ spoken to Mary and to 
John. 


‘Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit,’ and “‘It is finished,’’ are the climax 
of His travail; first gleams of the brightness 
that announced the completion of His tempo- 
ral work, and that foretold His greater tri- 
umph—the quickening of all mankind to 
life more abundant which He demonstrated. 


(THAT which in Jesus’ time seemed to be 

the end of His ministry was but the be- 
ginning, and for all that He lost He gained 
that which was infinitely greater. It is so 
with those who follow Him. 


We may take the measure of small things 
and small people closely. Perspective is re- 
quired for the true measure of a great event, 
a great object, a great man. 


In Jesus’ time, few if any understood Him. 
In our present day, misconceptions of Him 
still exist. 


In our evaluation of Him, we reveal our 
own relative stature; we involuntarily com- 
pare our own dim sight with His clear vision. 

He has been called poor, because He said, 
“The Son of man hath not where to lay his 
head,” yet He wore the ‘‘coat . . . with- 
out seam” which was a mark of opulence, 
and on two occasions He fed thousands of 
people who had come to hear His words. 

He has been called ‘‘despised,’” and yet 
wise men heralded His birth, and hung upon 
the words of His youth. 


He has been called a myth, and yet no one 
else who ever lived has had so great an in- 
fluence on the lives of men; and now, two 
thousand years after His birth, that influence 
is greater than it has ever been, and is growing 
as never before. 

He has been called “‘a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief,” yet His life and 
His teachings were a gospel of joyous life 
and youth, and one of His last utterances 
was: ‘Be of good cheer; I have overcome 
the world.” 

It has been said of Him, “He saved 
others; himself he cannot save,” and yet He 
did that which no other man has been known 
to do; He called back life into His own 
slain body and quickened it into invisibility. 

Long recognized as the greatest of spiritual 
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and moral teachers, Christ is coming to be 
recognized as a great scientist as well. It is 
becoming evident that He did not work mir- 
acles contrary to the established law and 
order of the universe, but that He was a man 
of science, using, with divinely inspired wis- 
dom, laws and forces which are operative 
now as then. These laws are now being in- 
voked to the healing and blessing of untold 
thousands. 

Long considered an impractical idealist, 
the expounder of doctrines inimical to the 
prosperity of the business man and dangerous 
to government, His doctrines are today em- 
ployed as fundamentals in the most successful 


of business enterprises; and scarcely an orator 
or a statesman but quotes from His words to 
lend weight and authority to his own. 

The centuries have served not to modify, 
but to verify and glorify His words. 

Swords and bloodshed and death might 
have made Him king of Judea in the days of 
Cesar and Pilate’ The bloodless triumph 
of ideas has made Him the uncrowned King 
of the world. Never so true as now those 
brave words spoken virtually under the shad- 
ow of the cross: ‘Be of good cheer; I have 
overcome the world.” 


(The end) 


Two Thoughts for You 


Healing Thought 
April 20 to May 20 


Health is the one Presence and 
the one Power in my 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


Spiritual healing is accomplished by insu- 
lating the thought of health from all thoughts 
of sickness or disease. If you have been 
thinking about sickness and talking about 
sickness, stop! In your ignorance you have 
been forming these undesirable conditions. 

In order to be healed you must change the 
current of your thought and begin the forma- 
tion in your consciousness of what you want 
to appear in your body. If you want health, 
say so, and health will appear. Steadfastly 
hold to the truth that God is the health of 
His people, and that you, His image and 
likeness, are whole and well. 


Prosperity Thought 
April 20 to May 20 


The consciousness of prosperity 
fills my mind and overflows into 
my affairs. 


Our prosperity thought is a true statement 
of the law of spiritual prosperity. However, 
prosperity is not brought forth in our affairs 
until we declare it. ‘“‘Prove me... if I 
will not open you the windows of heaven, 
and pour you out a blessing.” 

When we affirm a spiritual truth and cast 
out of our minds all contrary thoughts, we 
are fulfilling the law of God. Therefore do 
not give space in your mind, at the same time, 
to thoughts of lack and to thoughts of pros- 
perity. Eliminate all thoughts of lack and 
fill all thought space in your consciousness 
with thoughts overflowing with prosperity. 


Lite Lisht 


I once had a dream in which I stood shrinking back from a great 


black cross. 


It seemed that I must throw myself upon it and be cruci- 


fied. I turned from the cross and fought against the power that drew me 


back to it. 


Forced to yield, hurled at last against that dark, stern 


cross, I felt myself suddenly uplifted and embraced; and the cross 


had become a cross of light! 


Often life demands that we embrace some new experience which 
seems to us to be sacrifice and crucifixion. We fight and struggle against 
it. Thank God that the power of eternal good is greater than that of 


our fear! 


For when at last we turn and face the cross before us, we 


shall find that always it becomes a cross of light—E. C. W. 
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What to do 
with your doubts 


Knee to Knee 
With the Editor 


O NOT let religious doubts and skep- 
ticism trouble you too much. They 
find a place in nearly everybody’s 

life. They are a symptom of thought, 
unfortunate only if we make them a stop- 
ping point. Their action in our lives should 
be like that of the predicate in a_ sen- 
tence rather than like the object. They should 
lead to further thought, and enough more 
thought will surely lead to a more substantial 
faith. Doubt and skepticism are transitional 
rather than final. Through them you may 
leave behind some of the old traditions and 
customs and come to see the others in their 
intended symbolical sense, but you will also 
arrive at a few fundamentals which you can 
“tie to,” which will serve you in good stead 
thereafter. 

Most of us come up against the claims 
that Jesus Christ never lived (this belief is 
commented upon in “The End That Was 
the Beginning,” which appears in another 
part of this magazine) ; or we learn enough 
about accepted physiology to question the 
literality of the virgin birth; or we wonder 
just how the loaves and fishes increased. We 
do not always find satisfying answers to these 
questions immediately; but if we give much 
thought to the ideas exemplified in the Christ 
life, we cannot fail to be stirred and inspired 
by them. 

Even if all our faith in the literal accounts 
of the Christ life is swept away from us for 
a time, the fact is relatively unimportant, for 
ultimately we shall come through these be- 
wildering doubts to a sane and wholesome 
understanding. Whatever we may believe or 
disbelieve about Jesus as a historical char- 
acter, the truth of His teachings is unescap- 
able. One may deny the Man; one cannot 
deny His message. 


[N THE teachings of Christ we have 
something to “‘tie to,” something which is 
enduring and steadfast in a world of shifting 
standards, changing beliefs, new discoveries. 
In a constantly greater degree, men see the 
truth and the power of those simple truths. 
Among other things the Master enounced 
five great fundamental truths, which can be 
accepted, as He said, “‘for the very works’ 
sake.” They were far in advance of the be- 


liefs of His time, and are still awaitnig the ac- 
ceptance of many minds. He declared that— 


I. God is our Father. 


Over and over again Christ emphasized 
the idea that God is the Father of mankind, 
and that acknowledgment of this relationship 
by men calls forth His nature in men. His 
model prayer began with the words, “Our 
Father who art in heaven.” He said, ‘‘All 
things whatsoever the Father hath are mine,” 
and “‘All that which the Father giveth me 
shall come unto me.’”’ He said, ‘Call no 
man your father on the earth: for one is your 
Father, even he who is in heaven.’” Labor- 
ing for ages under the belief in a material and 
adverse heredity, humanity has been filled 
with fear of inherited disease and inherited 
vice; but scientists now declare that men do 
not inherit diseases and vices, but merely the 
tendencies to these things. The tendency to 
repeat past things is a trait which expresses 
itself in many other ways. It has been called 
a law—and Moses stated the law of heredity 
most emphatically in the Ten Command- 
ments; but though Christ did not deny this 
law, or oppose it, He revealed a truth which 
fulfilled it. “Think not that I came to de- 
stroy the law . . . I came not to destroy, 
but to fulfil.” 

When we fulfill the law of right action we 
are free from the burden of the past, and we 
come under the action of a freer law. By 
thinking, speaking, and acting like the sons of 
God which we are, we free ourselves from 
the tendency to repeat the evils of past gen- 
erations or those of the present generation, and 
we thereby call forth our divine sonship and 
enjoy the freedom and bounty which result 
from acknowledgment of that sonship. Back 
of the heredity of human imperfections is our 
heritage of perfection from God. ‘This idea 
is fundamental to the Christ teachings, but it 
is not dependent upon blind belief for its ac- 
ceptance. It is a law which is constantly 
being demonstrated in human life, and one of 
which we can convince ourselves through 
observation and experience. 

Our human experience is constantly being 
dissolved in the divine inheritance. Life, 
health, happiness, abundance, these are our 
true heritage, and they are continually 
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overcoming our human mistakes. Our dis- 
content with imperfection in ourselves, our 
desire to excel in strength, in sports, in 
studies, and in other activities, is the evi- 
dence of a destiny higher than these things. 
It takes but little imagination to conceive this 
urge as being the urge of God—His con- 
tinual guiding care in us, His persistent, silent 
voice, bidding us to be His perfect sons. 
Every time we respond to His urge in us, we 
feel the access of greater power. Our re- 
sponse to His urge is the secret of power. 

Contemplation of this truth may inspire us 
to use it; application of it will make the power 
manifest in us. All of us may know God 
as our Father, by acting upon the inner urges 
which we feel to be worthy of Him. 


II. All men are brothers, and are equally 
God’s sons. 


Men have set Jesus apart from themselves, 
and relegated powers to Him which they have 
believed they did not possess within them- 
selves. He, Himself, did not do so. He 
said, ‘““He that believeth on me, the works 
that I do shall he do also; and greater 
works than these shall he do.”” The greater 
works are promised to those who believe in 
Christ, because it is through the Christ power 
that great works are accomplished; and not 
to believe in that power means not to act 
upon it, hence not to accomplish. 

“Whosoever shall do the will of my Fa- 
ther who is in heaven, he is my brother, and 
sister, and mother.” 


III. Our power is from within. 


“The kingdom of God is within you,” 
and “The Father abiding in me doeth his 
works,” said Jesus. It was Jesus’ clear 
realization of His inner power that enabled 
Him to perform such remarkable healings. 
His disciples had faith in Him and in His 
ability to heal; but they did not realize that 
the same power that was in Him was in them 
also. Consequently when they tried to heal 
the child who was “epileptic,” or, as they 
believed, possessed of a devil, they were un- 
able to do so. They came to Jesus in per- 
plexity after He had healed the boy, and 
asked Him, ‘““Why could not we cast it out?” 
“Because of your little faith,” said Jesus, 
“for verily I say unto you, If ye have faith 
as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto 
this mountain, Remove hence to yonder 
place; and it shall remove; and nothing shall 
be impossible unto you.” 

Because the mustard seed is very small, it 
has been thought that Jesus meant that only a 


very little faith is necessary to heal and to 
remove mountainous difficulties. It is true 
that even very little faith has been known to 
work seeming miracles, but a greater faith 
works greater ones. The faith of the mustard 
seed is not a small faith but a great faith, the 
faith to become a mustard plant! For so 
tiny a seed, that is a large faith surely. That 
so tiny a seed should produce so large a plant 
—in the orient it grows tall enough to shelter 
a horse and rider from the sun—is an impos- 
sibility to our human thought; yet there is 
something within the seed that knows more 
than is justified by appearances, that grows 
to be like what it knows. 


The hidden powers of Spirit are brought 
into action through faith. Jesus had faith in 
the power of the Christ within Him. Through 
that faith in an inner power He wrought what 
the world has called miracles. They were 
miracles of the same kind as those that mani- 
fest in the growth of the mustard plant from 
the tiny seed; that manifest in the growth of 
great industries from intangible ideas in the 
minds. of men who have faith in those ideas; 
that manifest in the discovery of unbelievable 
things, such unbelievable things as that light 
and heat and voices can come out of a wire, 
or that symphonies can be contained in a 
flat disc of shellac, or that we may listen to 
the news and the music of the world at the 
turn of a little disc in a little cabinet in our 
living rooms. These things come into expres- 
sion by faith—faith in an inner power, call 
it what you will. Jesus called it the Christ. 
He lived so wholly in the consciousness of 
that Christ power, and so wholly submerged 
the lesser personal self, that He came to be 
called “‘the Christ,’’ and He overcame His 
human limitations even to gaining bodily 
immortality. 


That our power is from within is a de- 
monstrable truth, a truth which exists eternally 
and manifests wherever men have the faith 
and the understanding to accept and to act 
upon that power. 


IV. Goed is not delayed, but is always 


available to meet a need. 


The powers of Spirit are available to us 
through the channels which we accept and 
trust. If we continually declare that we shall 
come into our good “‘some day,” that the 
things which we desire are “‘too good to be 
true,’ that we must die to get into heaven, 
that our blessings can come to us only in cer- 
tain limited ways which we already see, and 
only through certain channels which are 
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already known to us—then we are making a 
law of limitation for ourselves, and we bind 
ourselves under its severity. Virtually all the 
progress of the world has taken place in the 
face of the protests of people who said, “‘It 
can’t be done.” It is said that the first 
steamship which crossed the Atlantic ocean 
carried a mathematical computation purport- 
ing to prove that no vessel could be built large 
enough to carry the fuel necessary for the 
journey. “By and by” has been the cry of 
limited thought always, but “Now is the ac- 
ceptable time,”’ said Paul. ‘‘We must work 
out our mistakes slowly, and in suffering,” 
the world has said. ‘‘Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free,” 
said Jesus. ‘““Say not ye, There are yet four 
months, and. then cometh the harvest? behold 
I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and look 
on the fields, that they are white already 
unto harvest.” 

““Whosoever would save his life shall lose 
it,” He said upon another occasion. Ideas, 
strength, life, cannot be saved: They must 
be used. Express ideas and they will in- 
crease and improve. ‘‘Give, and it shall be 
given unto you; good measure, pressed down, 
shaken together, running over.” 

“God . . . giveth the increase.” No 
one would think of putting his arm in a sling, 
believing that in so doing he would preserve 
its strength. Neither can we postpone or 
save up our lives. Life must be lived, loosed 
and let go—lost, if you please—in order that 
it may be fulfilled in greater life. 

Live now in the joy of Spirit. Never be- 
fore have people practiced as they do now the 
philosophy of accepting each day’s joys, of 
doing with zest and with faith the things 
that each day demands, and of finding happi- 
ness along the way. It is the Christ way of 
living. It is the true way of life. It is the 
way that Jesus lived and taught others to 
live. ‘‘Be not therefore anxious for the mor- 
row,” said the Master. 


V. God is the great physician. 


The power of the outer world constantly 
advertises itself to us. The power of the 
elements, the power of the physical man, the 
power of money, the power of circumstances 
—all these are continually being impressed 
upon us, both corporeally and mentally. Un- 
less we study these forces carefully, we may 
fail to see that actually their power is very 
different from what it appears to be. Such 
power as they actually have is derived from 
a subtle and unseen source; and when we be- 
come familiar with that source we learn to 


direct its power in such a way that material 
powers become our servants. 


To know this inner source from which the 
material universe borrows its power is to be 
free from the fearful dominion of outward 
things. We have looked to material remedies 
for our healing, to material channels of sup- 
ply for our wealth, and to material pleasures 
for our happiness only because we have not 
yet found that the inner world offers even 
greater health; prosperity, and happiness. To 
understand the forces of that inner world, 
and to direct them wisely, does not separate 
us from whatever of good there is to be gained 
outwardly, but rather enables us to regain 
our lost dominion over things. ‘“‘Be of good 
cheer; I have overcome the world,” could 
be said only by One who knew that which is 
greater than the world. 


In turning to God as the source of healing, 
there is no condemnation for material meth- 
ods of healing. Material methods and rem- 
edies often have a certain potency in their own 
plane of action; but so long as we are obliged 
to resort to them we are bound by them, and 
are withholding from ourselves that freedom 
and dominion which it is our destiny and our 
mission to attain. 


Medicines and other material agencies are 
effective in healing only because the body is 
intelligent and reacts intelligently to these 
irritants or stimulants, whichever they may be. 
Such agencies have no effect upon a body 
from which that intelligent power is gone. 


A wise physician once said to the writer, 
“T know that God is the real healer; we 
physicians only help a little.’” What he said 
is true. Without the healing power of God, 
a physician’s services would be futile. The 
real healer is within the patient. Permanent 
healing depends upon correcting in the patient 
a faulty mental attitude toward life, and in 
correcting his actions to harmonize with the 
induced right thinking. Ultimately we must 
learn to avoid the mental attitudes which 
produce disease, inharmony, and lack; if 
undesirable conditions do appear, we must 
learn to correct them without recourse to 
material agencies. All truth students should 
endeavor constantly to put into practice this 
high vision, and to demonstrate the truth that 
God is the greatest physician. 


W ISDOM does not bring doubt, but 

faith. As children we have a natural 
faith in the good, a faith in the unseen, a 
faith in our ideals. As we pass through the 
period when our attention is given almost 
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wholly to outward things we are likely to lose 
some of our natural contact with the inner 
power of Spirit. We see in action the law of 
the world, and we do not see that there is 
any other law; but virtually every skeptic who 
has sought to prove the material basis of life 


held wonders which admit of no other belief. 

All of us may not become scientists and 
philosophers. The world has a work for us 
to do in other ways, but each of us may find 
in his own life the evidence of the faith which 
every one, deep within his heart, longs to 


has emerged from his laboratory a profound have. “Seek, and ye shall find; knock, and 


believer in the reality of Spirit. He has be- it shall be opened unto you.’’ 


A Letter to You 


Tampa, Florida 
Dear Readers: 


It seems strange for an editor to be writing a letter to his magazine 
just as a reader might do, doesn’t it, but that is what I am doing. After 
a series of eight lectures at St. Louis, Missouri, I have joined the party 
of Unity workers who are conducting Unity lectures in Florida. 
This letter is being written late in January, and I shall be in the 
Southland for about six weeks before returning to my desk at Unity 
headquarters. Then after a few weeks in Kansas City I shall begin 
a series of lectures in some of the cities of southern California. The 
schedule of these lectures will be printed in April Youth. 

I am meeting thousands of people on this trip, people who I believe 
would find inspiration in Youth. In St. Louis I found a wonderful group 
of Youth boosters. They told me how the magazine helped them in 
their studies, in their work, and in overcoming temper and impatience. 
At the conclusion of my lecture series they surprised me with a group 
of especially arranged “‘youth’”’ songs. One of these was a paraphrase 
of an old-time “‘mother’’ song. They had changed it to spell the word 
Y-o-u-t-h, and they held up large cardboard letters to spell the word, 
as they sang about it. It ended: 

“Put Y-O-U and T-H all together, 
The magazine that means the most to me.” 

In Kirkwood, Missouri, I had the pleasure of addressing the 
students and teachers at the Lenox Hall school for girls. Miss M. L. 
Thomas, the principal, told me that she had been a Unity student for 
years, that she constantly applies Unity teachings in helping the students 
who come to her with their problems, and that she gives them a Unity 
message daily at chapel service—which accounts for the hearty welcome 
they gave Youth’s message. 

People of all ages are reading Youth. NHere in Tampa a retired 
minister of possibly sixty-five or seventy, told me that he reads Youth, 
and that it had inspired him to reénter the ministry! After one of 
the evening meetings I found a lad of ten or eleven waiting with his 
parents to speak to me. They told me that they lived in another city 
but that he had insisted on their bringing him to the meeting so that he 
could tell me that he was a Youth reader and that he liked the magazine! 

By the time you read this I shall be back at my desk in Kansas 
City, and I hope there will be a pile of letters from you, awaiting me 
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Your Own Pages 


The letters printed and answered here are letters 
to you quite as much as to the editors. If you write 
to us, you will be writing to the other readers of 
Youth, as well. We shall all be glad if you have 
an answer you want to write to any letter appearing 
here, or a question to ask, for others to answer. If 
your letter is sincere and pre- 
sents a helpful point it will 
be printed here also. Noth- 
ing is barred but insincerity. 
Please sign your name and 
address, and we will answer 
your letters personally when- 
ever possible. We will share 
your letters with Youth read- 
ers when space permits, and 
will use only your initials in 
letters we print. 


Dear Youth: 

Do you believe in the ben- 
efits to be obtained from the 
sacrament of the holy com- 
munion as instituted by our 
Lord? Do you think that it 
is necessary to one’s salvation 
for one to partake of it as 
often as the established 
church teaches? 

Is it contrary to the teach- 
ings of Truth to take chances 
in sweepstakes, lotteries, and 
the like? Do you think it 
wrong if one badly needs 
money and one has a sweep- 
stake ticket, to pray for and 
to expect to win a prize 
which would be a_ godsend 
to one? 

If a girl believes that God 
is her supply but she is, to all 
outward appearances, poor, 
and doesn’t know where the money to pay her debts 
is coming from, do you think it is wrong for her to 
run. up a few more debts so as to obtain a little 
pleasure which will break the monotony ?—Sincere. 


Sincere—Youth looks upon the sacra- 
ments of the church as symbols of inner spir- 
itual experiences. The real communion, the 
real baptism, take place within us; the out- 
ward ceremony may be a symbol, an ac- 
knowledgment of the inspiration of that in- 
ward experience. As we look upon it, the 
frequent repetition of the outward ceremony 
(as of communion) is intended to be a con- 
tinual reminder or incentive to that inward 
grace which is the true salvation. 

Youth does not believe that it is possible 
for any one to win success in a lottery, through 
prayer or spiritual ministry of any kind. Do 
not let yourself believe that you can “get 
something for nothing.” You may seem 
to succeed in doing so, but in reality you pay 


for everything that you receive. It is al- 
ways better to pay as you go. 
God is no respecter of persons. Should 


we ask Him to give us some good when 
for Him to do so would deprive others? 
The true way of abun- 
dance is to bring into ex- 
pression more of the good. 
If through helpful ideas 
and the helpful execution 
of them, we add to the 
good of the world, pros- 
perity is the natural re- 
sult. If we think we 
must “‘rob Peter to pay 
Paul,” we are thereby 
confessing that we be- 
lieve that God’s good is 
limited to that already in 
expression. Why should 
you need to borrow an- 
other’s good if you confi- 
dently believe that God 
is your eternal supply and 
that you cannot want? 
Why not, with His help, 


call forth your own good ? 


Dear Youth: 

I have received Youth 
ever since it first was pub- 
lished. I have just com- 
pleted the first semester of 
work as a junior in_ high 


school, but I am not inter- 
I have no school spirit. I can see 


ested in school. 
no reason for studying this, that, and the other thing. 
In short, I want to quit school for the present and 


go to work away from home. I find it easy to get 
good grades in my studies. I was chosen editor of 
our school paper and president of the junior class. I 
feel sorry for the members of the class because | 
do not believe that I am the person to carry on. 
I don’t see why people like me enough to elect me 
president. I do not like parties, dances, or any- 
thing of that sort. 


I went to my father with the proposition that I go 
away for a few months or so. He suggested that 
I write to Youth; that is why I have been rather 
more frank than I like to be about my affairs. One 
more statement before I close: I seem to have a 
very exalted ego and an inferiority complex all at 
one and the same time. 

If you would give me (rather us) some kind of 
answer it might help Dad and me greatly —Frank. 


Frank—In short, you want action. You 
are on the verge of being a man, and you 
want to do something about it. 

You read the sporting news, of course. 
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No doubt you have read of a boxer called 
Young Griffo. Competent critics have 
stated that Young Griffo in his prime was 
the cleverest boxer that ever lived. One of 
his boasts was that he could, while standing 
on a handkerchief, prevent any man from 
striking him in the face. He could make 
good his boast, too. Yet Young Griffo never 
became a champion. You, of course, can 
guess the reason: He would not train. 

Youth and energy and ability are marvel- 
ous things—but they can be expended in very 
harmful ways. To be really valuable, they 
must be used intelligently. That is why your 
father wants you to go to school awhile 
longer: He wants you to organize and train 
your abilities so that you will be successful 
in the big game, life. 

Judging from your letter, you have’ not 
decided what your best talent is, what you 
want to make your life work. If you could 
back away and look yourself over imper- 
sonally, as you would look over some other 
boy, you would probably say to yourself: 

“Young man, you're on your way, but 
you don’t know where you're going. Why 
not learn something about geography? You 
want to choose your work, work that you will 
love to do. Why not ask the divine Intelli- 
gence in you to guide you into making the 


right choice? You want to do your work 
well—no one wants to mistreat the thing he 
loves. Why not get a good general educa- 
tion, so that when you do find your own 
work and begin to specialize, you will not 
be needlessly handicapped by ignorance?” 


In the letter that you wrote to Youth, there 
were four misspelled words and one error in 
grammar. Why not learn to express your 
ideas clearly and accurately, so that they will 
get the attention they deserve? You will not 
find the work very hard, for you seem to 
have natural ability in the use of words. 


Your dissatisfaction is not a bad sign. It 
probably means that you realize that you are 
not using your abilities properly. Why not 
work harder? You are somewhat unsettled 
in your mind about a number of things, but 
that merely indicates that your mind is grow- 
ing. One cannot form a philosophy of life 
in a jiffy; the thing takes time. There is 
nothing wrong with you that a few years of 
intelligent living will not heal. 


If you are as bright as you seem to be, 
you will go into training for the greatest sport 
of all: life; you will learn the rules, so that 
when your position is finally assigned to you, 
there will be no question of your being able 
to play the game. 


EASTER CARDS 


Easter and youth are closely united. When Jesus 
Christ arose from His grave on Easter day about 1,900 
years ago, a new spirit was born in people—the spirit 
of youth, the spirit that sees the joy in living eternally, 


that faces the future with courage. 


Because of this 


spirit we send Easter cards to our friends each year. 
By these cards we express our hope that they may find 
Truth and therefore the fountain of youth. Unity School 
has the kind of cards that you will want to send to your 
friends. They are priced at $.05, $.10, and $.15 each. 
(No order for less than five cards will be filled.) We 


have planned attractive assortments for you. Send us 


your order today. 


COMING 


Our readers who have enjoyed Gardner Hunting’s “‘Brink’’ will 
welcome his three-part story, “The Meridian,” which will begin in 


May Youth. 


Youth's Editor to Lecture in 
California 


Unity School of Christianity announces that Ernest C. Wilson, 
editor of Youth, will give a series of Truth lectures in California. The 
schedule for this series of lectures is as follows: 


LONG BEACH 
(Unity hall, 432 Locust ave.) 


Thursday, April 26, 8 p. m., “The Science of Unity” 
Friday, April 27, 2:30 p. m., “The Power That Heals” 
Friday, April 27, 8 p. m., “Your Infinite Resources” 
Sunday, April 29, 8 p. m., “Radiant Youth—and You” 


SANTA MONICA 
(Unity Center, 528 Arizona ave.) 


Tuesday, May 1, 8 p. m., “Crystallizing Your Thought” 
Wednesday, May 2, 2:30 p. m., “The Spiritual Basis of Healing” 
Wednesday, May 2, 8 p. m., “Whatsoever You Desire” 
Thursday, May 3, 2:30 p. m., “Finding the Kingdom” 
Thursday, May 3, 8 p. m., “This Plastic Age” 


LOS ANGELES 
(Music Art hall, 233 South Broadway) 


Sunday, May 6, 8 p. m., “The Practical Religion of Christ’’ 
Monday, May 7, 2:30 p. m., “The Spiritual Basis of Healing’’ 
(Symphony Hall, 232 South Hill st.) 

Monday, May 7, 8 p. m., “Why Are We Here” 
Tuesday, May 8, 2:30 p. m., “Overcoming Failure” 
Tuesday, May 8, 8 p. m., “The Flame of Youth” 


HOLLY WOOD 
(Unity Library, 1030 North Western ave.) 


Wednesday, May 9, 8 p. m., “Finding the Kingdom” 
Thursday, May 10, 8 p. m., “The Healing Heart of God” 
Friday, May 11, 8 p. m., “Why Are We Here” 


SOUTH PASADENA 


(El Centro school auditorium, cor. El Centro and Fairview) 
Sunday, May 13, 8 p. m., “This Changing World” 
(Unity Center, 817 Meridian ave.) 
Monday, May 14, 2:30 p. m., “The Science of Unity” 


SAN DIEGO 
(Unity hall, 412 A st., Admiral hotel bldg., under the auspices of the Unity Society 
of Practical Christianity) 


Thursday, May 17, 7:45 p. m., “The Practical Religion of Christ” 
Friday, May 18, 2:30 p. m., “The Spiritual Basis of Healing”’ 
Friday, May 18, 7:45 p. m., “Why Are We Here” 

Sunday, May 20, I1 a. m., “Overcoming Failure” 

Sunday, May 20, 7:45 p. m., “The Flame of Youth” 


Note: Information given as to South Pasadena lectures and San Diego lectures 
is subject to change. 


Be Somebody's 
Good 


GOOD fairy could think of no more acceptable Easter gift for a 

friend than a subscription to Youth magazine. Why not be a 

good fairy to your best friends, by sharing Youth with them? 

The Prosperity Bank Plan gives you ten weeks in which to pay for the 
subscriptions, and helps to make the payment easy. 

In case you are not already a subscriber to Youth, why not be 

a good fairy to yourself also, and include your name with two others 


in the blank below? 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please give me special prayers for increased prosperity and send me 
a Prosperity Bank. I will use daily the prosperity statement that you 
send me and will work with you to set in action within myself the laws 
governing my prosperity. I will save $3 to pay for the magazine, Youth, 
to be sent to each of the persons named below, and will send this amount 
to you within ten weeks after receipt of my Bank. 


ta een ennees not include Youth for the sender unless his name is listed above 


Name of Sender 
: adres 


